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by its woollen manufacture"; that Halifax is noted
for its cloth trade, Manchester for its cottons, and
Liverpool for its populousness, while Birmingham is
"swarming with inhabitants and echoing with the
noise of anvils, for here are great numbers of smiths.'1
In short, the new towns continued to rise at the
expense of the old, and the places which are now
noted for their wealth and importance began to grow
great at this time. The appearance of the rural
districts, too, was changed by the springing up of
those magnificent houses which are still to be seen
all over England, and which were built in the style
of architecture to which Elizabeth's name has been
attached. The nobility ceased to live in the old
castles, already shorn of much of their splendour by
the abolition of the hosts of retainers who lent dis-
tinction to them. The value of these fortresses was
much reduced by the introduction of artillery; their
owners ceased to desire a stronghold from which
they might defy the whole force of the realm, while
the new men who bought lands were equally devoid
of the old spirit of lawlessness. They now sought
comfort rather than security, and, in short, became
country gentlemen rather than nobles, and they
formed the class which supplied the Justices of the
Peace who became so important during the Tudor
period.

Although it resulted from other causes, the great
distress of the Reformation era had been much
aggravated by the dissolution of the religious houses.
The poor had now nowhere to turn for relief; the
laity were indifferent, and the clergy were themselves